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ceptors." Anger is the opposite in that it is a reaction that 
' ' always tends to remove the painful stimulus from the receptor and 
continue to do so until the stimulus is sufficiently altered so that 
it no longer is a potential threat but is harmless." 

"Love is essentially a form of affective hunger and in man at 
least like hunger tends to be constantly recurrent. Its dynamic 
pressure is almost constantly felt in some form and its influence 
upon behavior when unadulterated is reproductive, constructive and 
creative. ' ' 

In like manner affective repression, fixation, and transference 
are thoroughly discussed. Illuminating is Kempf's view of the 
Will. "Affective Conflict and Dissociation of the Personality" is 
the heading of a most interesting chapter which is followed by one 
on "Affective Progression and Regression, Readjustment, Assimila- 
tion and Sublimation." 

This monograph is a distinct contribution to psychology and 
especially to psychiatry and is another result of the stimulus of the 
psycho-analytic movement. Kempf closes the book with a discus- 
sion of man's place in nature and such abstract concepts as "time 
and space." The reviewer can not too strongly urge all those who 
are interested in human behavior to read and study this book. 

Leonard Blumgabt. 

New York City. 

Morale and its Enemies. William Ernest Hocking. New Haven : 

Yale Univ. Press. 1918. Pp. xi + 200. 

Professor Hocking's study of morale is "an attempt to help — the 
soldier first and also the civilian — in his task of understanding one 's 
own mind under the special stress of war." The book is based 
upon first-hand information gained by the author at the battle fronts, 
as well as while instructor at home training-camps, and provides an 
interesting example of how a metaphysician, after successfully under- 
taking the duties of an army drill-master, can write in a way to enlist 
the attention not only of army officers and men but of psychologists 
and the general public as well. 

Psychologically the center of morale is placed in cognition. Dis- 
cipline, habits of confidence, determination, endurance, instinctive 
fears, imitations, gregarious tendencies, "affective" appeals and 
merely "pragmatic" maxims ("Decide first and then think accord- 
ingly,") are weighed in the light of a soldier's insight and attitude. 
And all are held to be either derivatives of insight or its servants. 
"The normal exercise of the fighting instinct is in the interest of 
justice," and according to Professor Hocking's experience knowl- 
edge and belief are the only foundation for the willingness to 
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' ' assert one 's power ' ' by the act of supreme sacrifice. Such knowl- 
edge and beliefs inevitably go back to principles of some sort even 
in the most untutored soldier. And only by such insight is it pos- 
sible for anyone to realize corporate responsibility (in dealing with 
pacificism, for instance). Only by understanding that some prin- 
ciples are more important than others can we overcome the paralyz- 
ing consciousness of our own shortcomings. Only by realization of 
how important a factor the state is for the individual (as the 
guarantor of his every interest, including life itself) can there be 
any whole-hearted patriotism. There are many trenchant observa- 
tions and principles set forth in this little book, whose peculiarly in- 
teresting style will extend the cause of serious philosophical thinking. 
It will also materially support the cause of a stronger state, upon 
which stronger individual lives as well as stronger social institutions 
depend. Much practical advice in memorable form and generally 
with empirical evidence is also set forth for such as contemplate 
active leadership. 

From an ethical and perhaps logical point of view there might be a 
question of the author's initial dissociation of morale from moral in- 
sight (10) which occurs only when the morale of the enemy is under 
discussion. Elsewhere ethical insight is identified with that quality. 
Perhaps this is ultimately a question of finding a better word to 
characterize the spirit of those amazing German soldiers when they 
ran amuck. 

John Wakbeke. 

Mt. Holyoke College. 
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MIND. July, 1918. The Religious Philosophy of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison (pp. 261-283) : Dr. H. Rashdall.-A generous 
reply to the criticisms of the writer presented by Professor Pringle- 
Pattison in his Idea of God. Involves an adjustment of views re- 
lating to the controversy between idealism and realism, the relation 
between finite centers of consciousness and the supreme Spirit, and 
as to whether efficient causality can be applied to God. A General 
Notation for the Logic of Relations (pp. 284-303) : C. D. Broad. - 
"The object of the present paper is to offer a consistent system of 
notation which shall be extensible to relations of any degree of poly- 
adicity. The notation for the logic of relations developed in Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, ... is highly convenient for dyadic relations, 
. . . But it is not readily extensible to triadic and higher relations. ' ' 
Dr. Bosanquet's Theory of Mental States, Judgment, and Reality 
(pp. 304-317) : J. E. Turner. - Questions Dr. Bosanquet's view that 



